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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION: LET HER NOT GO: KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON THE REVISION OF THE BOOK OF FRIENDS’ 
DISCIPLINE, PARTICULARLY THAT OF BAL- 
TIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 

“Let there be no strife, | pray thee, between me 
and thee, and between my herdmen and thy herd- 
men: for we be brethren.” Gen. xiii: 8. 

In the published report of the proceedings 
of some late Quarterly Meetings of Friends, 
Concord or Western perhaps, when a prop- 
osition for a change in the Book of Discipline 
was before the meeting, a sentiment was ex- 
pressed implying a disinclination to any 
change in the contents of that Book, seeming 
to regard the result of the labors on this 
point of those who have gone before us, as 
too perfect or too sacred, to admit even of 
considering the propriety of an alteration 
in it. 

This report, together with the interesting 
editorial remarks in the last number of 
Friends’ Intelligencer (No. 29, Ninth month 
1ith) on the subject of the new Yearly Meet- 
ing about to be established in Illinois, where 
the editors say: “ Believing it to be a right 
movement at the right time, our great desire 
is, that those who have banded together to 
establish the Yearly Meeting, may be left free 
to carry out their own views in its organiza- 
tion, and in adopting the Rules of Discipline 
by which its future is to be regulated,” awaken 
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the inquiry why may not the members of an 
older Yearly Meeting ‘‘ be left free to carry 
out their own views” in a modification of 
their religious organization, “and in adopt- 
ing the Rules of Discipline by which its 
future is to be regulated ?” 

In 1871, 1 wrote an article for Friends’ 
Intelligencer,* entitled: “ Friends’ Discipline 
when rightly regarded, and the Comprehen- 
sive Injunction of George Fox, ‘Mind the 
Light,’” are one and the same Rule ; not two 
Rules. This so fully expresses my present 
views on that part of the subject, that I will 
quote from it, with a slight modification in 
few points: 

Friends are charged with the inconsistency 
of having two rules to walk by. I am con- 
cerned to endeavor to show that this is not 
the case. When rightly regarded, they both 
blend harmoniously into one. ; 

The testimonies of Truth as professed by 
the Society of Friends, are the natural out- 
growth from the Divine Life in the soul. 
They are the harmonious development of the 
good seed planted by the Great Husbandman 
in every heart, into its distinct branches, and 
varied fruits of Truth, Justice, Love, Charity, 
Purity, and Holiness and all the blessed at- 
tributes, through a manifestation of which in 
ourselves, we come toknow God. This growth 


* See vol. xxviii, No. 42, page 657. 
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or development is gradual, both in individ- 
uals, and in religious organizations. Like 
the breaking of day in the outward world, 
the light dawns increasingly upon tke human 
soul. “The path of the just, is as a shining 
light, that shines more and more unto the 
perfect day.” The Blessed Jesus declared : 
“ When the Spirit of Truth is come, He will 
guide you into all Truth.” It will not enable 
us to see all Truth at once. The light would 
be too painfully great. But it will unfold it 
gradually. “ It will guide into all Truth.” 

And this gradual unfolding of the Light, 
corresponds with the experience of the faith- 
ful servants of God in all ages of the world: 
‘Those who are faithful in the Jittle, shell be 
made rulers over more.” 

This Spirit of Truth, or Spirit of God, in 
man, which is both Wisdom and Power, Light 
and Strength, imparts to every soul ability to 
see and power to do, the whole mind and will 
of God concerning that soul. This is the 
great fundamental doctrine of Friends. And 
it must, from its very nature, be an all suffi- 
cient guide and help. Nothing more could 
be needed. 

The inquiry then arises, What place has 
Friends’ Discipline? If the Di:cipline is a 
distinct and separate rule from this Spiritual 
Guide, then are Friends required to “serve 
two masters,” which we have high authority 
for saying “no man can do.” 

But this is not the case. The true Disci 
pline of the Society of Friends, like their 
precious Principles and Testimonies, is the 
outgrowth from this same seed of Divine Life, 
and must necessarily harmonize fully there- 
with. Unless the Discipline has its root in 
this Life, it is without power, and is dead. 

The Book of Discipline, in itself, possesses 
no power. Unlike the Light, it may point 
out a way, but it imparts no ability to walk 
in it. The Light, on the other hand, is always 
accompanied with power, so that it shows the 
way, apd gives strength to walk in it. And 
it is the same with every outgrowth from this 
root of Divine Life. 

But, in addition to this Guide—the Spirit 
of Truth—we are blessed with the practical 
experience of those who have ben, and those 
who still are, under its teachings. This prac- 
tical experience is of great value. But, as 
continual additions are made to this exper 
ience, its amount is not a constant quantity. 
it must, in a living body like the Society of 
F.iends, be continually increasing. The 
Book of Discipline contains a record on the 
points under consideration of the highest con- 
victions and experiences of the Society at the 
time the record was made, of the practical re- 
quirements of these eternal principles in the 
varied incidents of life. While the Di:cipline 
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continues to be the record of the highest 
convictions and experiences of the Society, ag 
it clearly ought to be, the two rules are beautj. — 
fully and barmoniously blended into one, 

But, a live Society, like a living indivyig. 
ual, must be continually advancing. The ex. — 
perience of those who have preceded us, to. 
gether with our own, raises each generation — 
if faithful, higher than the former ones. Ag 
far as experience is the test of age, each gen. 
eration is older than the one that preceded it, 
“Wisdom is the gray hair [the mark of old 
age] to man.” We must look forward, not 
back, for the highest type of humanity, and 
for the greatest capabilities of our beloved — 
Fociety. To look back, except so far as to 
retain, and profit by, those experiences which 
are adapted to present needs, is as fatal now, 
as the Scriptures teach us i¢ was to Lots’ 
wife. 

With this advancement under the “ Guide” 
of the Spirit, and the increase of enlightened 
experience, Society as aggregated individuals, 
comes to apprehend more elevated and refined 
duties, and to see an extended field of the 
requirements of Tru:h, Justice and Love, ~ 
Also, surrounding circumstances may so vary, 
as to cause what may appear right and proper 
at one time, to be improper and strictly inex. 
pedient at another, and vice versa. 

But, during all this progress in Society in ~ 
accordance with the promise to “ guide into | 
all Truth,” the Book of Disvipline remains” 
stationary. The Suciety outgrows its Book of 
Discipline. In our Yearly Meeting, the Book 
of Discipline has not had a general revision | 
for over 40 years. In this long period, many 
of its provisions are naturally outgrown by §| 
the increased, light and experience of its liy- 7 
ing members. Just at this point, lie the prac. 7 
tical difficulty and danger which it is so de 
sirable should be removed. 

Some honestly-concerned Friends who are | 
justly beloved, have such veneration for the © 
past and for the “worthies who have gone | 
before us,” that they feel not only an objec- 7 
tion to making any alteration in the Book of 7 
Discipline, but also an imperative obligation 7 
to enforce all its existing provisions. Such | 
members consequently do not regard with fa- 


| vor any proposition for a general revision of 


what our fathers did. 
Others, again, who are equally beloved; 
equally concerned for the advancement of | 
Truth : who have high regard for the present 
and future of our beloved Society; and an 7 
abiding trust in the sufficiency of the Spirit 7 
of Truth, if its dictates are humbly and faith- © 
fully obeyed, “to guide into all Truth” and 
preserve us therein, view as an inconsistency 
the effort to support what has been outgrown 
—a thing of the past, and dead. They believe, 
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that while such a provision of Discipline may 
have been right and proper in a former stage 
of Society development, and no doubt it was, 
et it was like the laws of Moses to the Jews. 
The Spirit of Truth now shows to us, as it 
did to them, an advanced state. “It hath 
been said, ‘thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thy enemy.’ But I [the Spirit of Truth] 
say unto you, Love your enemies; bless them 
that curse you; do good to them that hate 
you; and pray for them that despitefully use 
you, and persecute you.” What an advance 
from the time of Moses! And there is no 
standing still, spiritually. Society must ad- 
yance or decline. If Friends are a living 
Body, as we certainly are, we must grow, and 
provision must be made for that growth. If 
such provision is not made, we seem called 
upon to serve two masters —the Light and the 
Discipline. Young people see the inconsis- 
tency. They also observe the confusion it 
sometimes creates in our Meetings for Disci- 
plive. It is with the hope of harmonizing 
the practical working of the two views by 
bringing them into one, that ths communica- 
tion is written. ‘Come, let us reason to- 
gether.” “Let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between me and thee, for we be Brethren.” 

When we come rightly to understand the 
relation of the Book of Discipline to the So- 
ciety of Friends, we must recognize the Soci- 
ety to be as it really is—a living Body, spir- 
itually, and hence a growing, increasing, de 
veloping Body. For where there is life, there 
must always be growth—expansion —in some 
parts of the Body. The Book of Discipline, 
then, must be adapted to this natural growth 
and development of the Body of Friends. 
Otherwise, there must be an oppression to the 
tender life that is striving to burst forth. 

The adaptation of the Book of Discipline 
tothe natural growth and expansion which 
must attend all healthy, living bodies, can 
be secured by its frequent and periodical re- 
visal, say once in sixteen years, which would 
be twice in a generation. Then it would be 
continually the production of those who are 
most immediately concerned and active in its 
administration. They would understand its 
provisions better, and be able to show their 
compatibility and harmony with the prin- 
ciples of Truth which we profess. 

Let us not be afraid to trust our members, 
even those who are young in years, witha 
frequent examination of our Principles and 
Testimonies, and of the ground upon which 
these rest ; or with a voice in forming the Dis- 
cipline which we expest them to observe and 
administer. Truth has nothing to fear from 
the strictest scrutiny. Indeed, its loveliness 
becomes more apparent, the closer it is exam- 
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ined. And one of the good effects of a fre- | ly intimated, must be in harmony with the 
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quent revision of the Discipline, when done 
in that freedom and confidence which Love 
and Truth give, is, that its different provis- 
ions could be examined in the Light, and the 
reasons for them explained, so as to bring all 
the members—older and younger—to be more 
familiar with the provisions, and to see their 
beau'y and loveliness. For, they must be 
lovely and beautiful if they are in harmony 
with Truth, Justice, and Love. 

The Book of Discipline, thus coming fre- 
quently and at stated times under consider- 
ation for revision, no growth or expansion 
would be likely to be so rapid as to cause 
much suffering or loss before an opportunity 
for relief would arrive ; and the certain pros- 
pect of such opportunity would greatly aid in 
bearing patiently such as might at any time 
exist. 

Principles never change. They are Eter- 
nal—“ the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever.” But, the apprehended, practical require- 
ments of those Principles which are the ob- 
jects of Discipline, do change. With in- 
creased Light and Experience, they advance 
and develop. Witness the unchangeable 
Principle of Justice in the gradual develop- 
ment of its practical requirements to our be- 
loved Society in regard to singer In the 
year 1754, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, issued an address to its members, 
“ testifying the uneasiness and disunity of the 
meeting with the importation and purchasing 
of negroes and other slaves,” and recommend- 
ing “to all our members who have slaves, to 
be careful to come up in the performance of 
their duty towards them.” 

What a pure and deep travail of concern 
these dear Friends labored under upon the 


subject! How our hearts sympathize with 
them in reading their address! Yet 
could only “testify ” against the “i 2° 


tion and purchasing of negroes !” © Slavery” 
was still recognized and tolerated inthe So” 
ciety. What a happy advance in the*testi- 

monies of the Society since that day, in a more 

pure, elevated, and expanded idea of the 

practical requirements of Justice on this sub- 

ject! Such advance and growth are inter- 

esting evidences of Life. Our Society has 

been, and continues to be, a growing Body. 

It must continue to expand and develop ; and 

its interest, welfare, and harmony will be 

greatly promoted by practically recognizing 

that fact, and making provision therefor ia 

its Orgauization, or Book of Discipline. 

A parallel to the concern on the subject of 
Slavery, may be traced in the gradual de- 
velopment of the testimony of the Society in 
relation to spirituous liquors and temperance, 

The true Discipline of Friends as previous- 
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teachings of the Spirit, or the manifestations 

of the Tight of Truth. And, being in this 

harmony, they must admit of being shown to 

be so, to every intelligent mind. This givesa 

needed qualification for administering or ex- 

ercising the Discipline. To undertake, grave- 

ly, to treat with an “«ffender”’ for a mere 

violation of the /etter.of the Book of Discipline, 

without being able to show what principle of 
Truth and Right bas been violated, is an 

empty mockery. Young persons of discern- 

ment see it to be such. And seeing the im- 
portance that is attached to those evident non- 
essentials, they are led more or less to regard 

our important and most valuable principles 
and testimonies in the same light. 

Religion must be free; and it must recog- 
nize individual freedom in others. Its healthy 
actions and restraints must all be voluntary. 
Anything compulsory, whether in form, cer- 
emony, or whatever else, strips it of all its gen- 
uineness and loveliness. 

Ninth month, 14th, 1875. 














(To be continued.) 
i ee 
THOSE persons will grow in the best strength 
who do not demand agreement, but who are 
el | stimulated to think, and are willing to hear, 
Pi to look into, to rejudge matters which are 
H presented to them in other than the stereo 
typed way, under other than the old and 
sometimes dim light which has been for gen- 
erations growing dimmer and dimmer, and 
less and less sure as a guide. 
' 
j 
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CHIROGRAPHY. 









Dear Editors,— Will you allow me a little 

space in your paper for the expression of a 

femdthoughts on a subject not religious nor 

even moral, unless it is admitted that every 

thing we do may, by the manner of doing it, 

id the motive present, be made so. There 

are-some things which have been classed un- 

der the head of “minor morals,” and though 

I do not remember that in their enumeration, 

neot and legible penmanship has been placed 

among them, it certainly deserves to be. I 

had-a writing copy at school which has served 

me as a test through a long life. “ What- 

ever is worth doing at all, is worth doing 

well.” Now this “doing well” is especially 
applicable to the written vehicle by which we 
convey thought of any kind to one another. 
Defects in speech may be incurable, Lut not 
so with the manual part of writing. It is 
capable of indefinite improvement. My old 
writing-copy adds, “ And we cannot do any- 

thing well without attention.” 

Here is the gist of the matter. Those per- 
sons who write illegibly, whose “a’s” look 
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like “u’s,” “e's” like “i’s,” &., and the 
whole like hieroglyphics, or, as some one hag 
humorously said, as if a fly out of an ink. | 
stand had crawled over the paper, have paid — 
no attention to the letters they were formin 
More than this, they have taken no thought 
as to the annoyance they may occasion to 
those who have to decipher what they haye— 
written. [may confidently appeal to any onegg 
to the pleasure experienced on opening a letter _ 
in which the neat, plain writing is as easy to 
read as “print,” and in which the writer 
seems to have said so much in the space og. 
cupied. Contrast this with an epistle writes 
in the flowing style, with but two or threg” 
words an a line, and then ‘‘ crossed ” because 
space has been wasted. Can any one tel}. 
why slovenly penmanship is any better than 
slovenly dress? Few who call themselves 
ladies especially, would be willing to appear 
slipshod before visitors, and yet that is the 
word which some epistles, written too by 
educated persons, suggests. A habit of neat, 
plain penmanship can, of course, be best ac- 
quired when children are learning to write, 
Their attention should be confined to form. 
ing each letter 'istinctly, and each word by 
itself, with suitable spaces between. After 
this, elegance may come or not by frequent 
practice; but the habit acquired in the first 
lessons should never be deviated from, with | 
the idea of making the writing more orna 
mental. : 
But, it may be asked, supposing a habit of 
careless writing to have been fallen into, how 
can it be remedied? Only by attention and 
a recurrence to first principles. By begin- 
ning at the child’s first lesson in penmanship 
and forming each letter distinctly, and the 
words at proper distances from each cther, 
Of course, this will, for some time, necessitate” 
the writing slowly and taking pains, but the 
result will reward the effort. A young friend” 
of mine, well educated, but who had fallen” 
into a sprawling manner of writing, acquired 
a neat, legible hand by this simple process, 
Some persons who form their letters tolerably” 
well, make the whole manuscript indistinct) 
and difficult to read by flourishes, long) 
“loops” and other attempts at ornament. 
This, though appropriate in some writings, is7 
out of place in letters, or anywhere else) 
where easiness of reading is the essential,” 
Should not the endeavor to write in such a7 
manner as to give the reader the least trouble™ 
and the most pleasure be regarded as a duty?) 
Thad lately the privilege of reading some in” 
teresting letters written by an intelligent young) 
woman, while on a visit to her relatives im) 
England morethansixty yearsago. As theeyé) 
met the well-filled pages (this was before the) 
days of cheap postage and thin paper), and the” 
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exquisitely neat writing, there seemed a reason 
why they had been preserved, apart from the 
clear descriptions and refined thoughts they 
contained. Had the latter been conveyed in 
a slovenly, illegible manner, I doubt whether 
the letters would have been thought worth 
preserving, and this evidence of the beauty 
and harmony of her character would have 
been lost. It has been asserted by some one 
that the hand-writing is indicative of the 
character; and so far as the traits of neatness, 
order and love of fitness go, we may con- 
clude it is, where fashion has not perverted 
the taste. I close with a repetition of the old 
maxim, which, I hope, is still in use in our 
schools, “ Whatever is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well; and we cannot do any- 
thing well without attention.” oe 
Philadelphia, Eighth month, 1875. 





THE way to right yourself is to be careful 
not to wrong others; ‘“ With what measure 
ye meet, it shall be measured to you again.” 


—— Se 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MERCY AND JUDGMENT. 


“Thanks be to God for His unspeakable 
gift!” and also for the dispensations of His 
providences, by which we are crucified to the 
world and the world to us. So that when we 
look upon the beauty and utility of the ma- 
terial universe, from the heart’s deep recess 
there arises anthems of gratitude and praise 
to the great Creator; and with the poet, we 
ean exclaim : 

“These are Thy glorious works, Parent of Good, 
Almighty! Thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair. Thyself how wondrous then!” 


Can it be that He who framed the worlds 
infinite in space, and who upholds them by 
the right hand of His power, will watch over 
and care for the least of His childrea? Oh, 
yes; if a sparrow fall not without His notice, 
if the hairs of our head are numbered, surely 
we may rest confidingly in His loving protec- 
tion, and feel there is security in His Divine 
favor! Ye little ones whose lot in this life is in 
comparative seclusion, obliged to combat with 
poverty and toil, with but little human sym- 
pathy; for it may be that the companions of 
your choice perceive not the deep and hidden 
sorrows which weigh down the spirit, as day by 
day you patiently perform your allotted task, 
lift up your heads in hope! Your sighs, and 
tears, and secret prayers are held in remem- 
brance by Him who “sleeps not by day, nor 
slumbers by night.” His ways are in the 
deep, and His path in the mighty waters; 
and when life’s short span is run, thee afflic- 
tions, which are comparatively but for a mo- 
ment, “will work out a far more exceeding 
weight of glory.” 
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May the weary and heavy laden be en- 
couraged to hope on, hope ever! A rest, an 
undisturbed rest will come with an admission 
among the blest. 

There is too much toil for the body, while 
the mind lies fallow. May we be aroused to 
higher aims and more noble purposes. 

The times are ominous; the heavens and 
the earth are shaken, and every false rest 
must be broken up. Philosophy will be 
tested, and finite man shown there is a God. 
If the day of His mercy is despised, His 
judgments will be poured out, that the in- 
habitants of the earth may learn righteous- 
ness. 

Happy is that nation which accepts His 
mercies and owns His right to rule; thus avert- 
ing calamities that hang as “a sword sus- 
pended by a hair.” But, alas! for such as 
have slighted the highest good, and refused 
to be humbled by the hand lifted in Fatherly 
correction. Self sits in the temple exalted ; 
pride and luxury abound, and the language, 
if nut in words, of conduct, is, “ Who is the 
Lord that we should serve Him? and what 
will it profit us, if we pray uato Him ?—my 
own hand hath wrought salvation.” 

Presuming mortal! away with all such rea- 
soning! He who made the eye, shall He not 
see? He who made the ear, shall He not 
hear? Yes; He does see and hear, and is 
about to show this vaunting spirit His mighty 
power and supremacy, by using the elements 
He has formed to bless and to destroy. Fire 
and flood are devastating the earth, while the 
Egyptian locust, the army worm and the in- 
sect world have become a power too mighty 
for man, with all his boasied achievments, 
to conquer. ° 

It is well for us to look at these things. 
They are solemn warnings. The end is not 
yet. May we repent ere the day of mercy is 
closed. That meek and self-denying servant, 
J. Woolman, said, ‘the things mentioned 
was God’s army—with Him I fully accord. 
Though His wisdom be foolishness with men, 
all will some day have to own that He is 
wiser than they.” Saran Hunt. 

Ninth month, 1875. 

WHENEVER the devotional aspect of Chris- 
tianity has been promiaent above the practi- 
cal, whenever the firat duty of the believer 
has been held to consist in holding particular 
opinions on the functions and nature of his 
Master, and only the second in obeying his 
Master’s command, then always, with a uni- 
formity more remarkable than is attained in 
any other historical phenomena, there have 
followed dissension, animosity, and in the 
later ages bloodshed.—Froude’s History of 
England. 
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TRUE RELIGION NOT SORROWFUL. 


The great Christian graces are ra“ iant with 
happiness. Faith, hope, charity—there is no 
sadness in them, and if penitence makes the 
hesrt sad, penitence belongs to the sinner, 
not to the saint: as we become more saintly, 
we have less sin to sorrow over. 


No, the religion of Christ is not a religion 
of sorrow. It consoles wretchedness, and 
brightens with a Divine glory the lustre of 
every inferior joy. It attracts to itself the 
bre ken-hearted, the lonely, the weary, the 
despairing; but it is to give them rest, com- 
fort and peace. It rekindles hope, it inspires 
strength, courage and joy. It checks the 
merriment of the thoughtless, who have never 
considered the graver and more awful reali- 
ties of man’s life and destiny; but it is to 
lead them through transient sorrow to deeper 
and more perfect blessedness, even in this 
world, than they had ever felt before the sor- 
row came. Take the representations of the 
Christian faith which are given in the New 
Testament, and you will see that, though it 
may be a religion for the sorrowful, it is not 
a sorrowful religion. To hearts oppressed 
with guilt it offers the pardon of God; to 
those who dread the Divine displeasure it re- 
veals God’s infinite Jove; to those who are 
tormented with the consciousness of moral 
evil, and penetrated with shame and eelf-con- 
tempt by the habitual failure of every pur- 
a and endeavor to live a pure and perfect 
ife, it offers the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost. If at the commencement of the 
Christian life, it relies on the purifying power 
of penitence, and if, to the very end, it en- 
courages devout and reverential fear, it also 
teaches that the joy of God is our strength; 
and it is an apostolic precept that we should 
“rejoice evermore.” As for the chief troubles 
which annoy and distress mankind, it pes- 
sesses the only secret which can make them 
felt less keenly, and borne without that bit- 
terness of spirit which poisons grief and 
trarsforms a calamity, morally harmless, into 
a curse and a sin. It tells the arxious to 
cast all their care upon God, and to “take 
no thought for the morrow;” the poor that 
they may be heirs of a Divine glory; those 
who have had heavy losses, of riches which 
never take to themselves wings, and treasures 
of which they can never be robbed; it tells 
those who have suffered from injustice and 
calumny, of a righteous judge and an equi- 
table judgment-seat; it reveals to the sick a 
life of immortal health; and to those whose 
hopes are wrecked in this world, a world be- 
re death, in which they may have a career 
righter and more triumphant than their 
happiest imaginations can conceive. 
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It does not become a Christian to be “ melay. 
choly.”—R. W. Dale. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MOURNING. 


Our religious Society early took an af. 
vanced step in opposition to the custom of 
wearing mourning, which is ofttimes an ey. 
pensive one, and, sometimes at least, followed 
merely as a form without any real feeling of 
sadness on the part of the wearers. 

It is very much to be regretted that % 
many of our members, especially women, on 
the oceasion of funerals, put on black dresse 
or other dark garments. 

‘Quaker mourning,” as it is termed, does 
not elevate the wearers. in the. eyes of the 
world ; on the contrary, I have heard “ out. 
siders” remarking on the want of consistency 
in those who deviate in this respect. The 
world needs and desires the force of our ex. 
ample, as a religious Society, to strengthen it 
in a more sensible course. 

I know this is regarded as a small matter, 
but the principles of Truth and the princi. 
ples of our Society are manifested in little 
things, and it is, I apprehend, mainly on ac- 
count of their being considered so small that 
they are not more generally carried out. 

Let us not be ashamed of being faithful in 
these little matters, for thereby only can we 
grow. in a knowledge of the Truth: “ He 
that is faithful in the little shall be made, 
ruler over more.” 

Augustine says, “Little things are little 
things; BUT TO BE FAITHFUL IN LITTLE 
THINGS IS SOMETHING GREAT.” 

I may add that Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing adopted in 1724: “Friends are advised 
against imitating the vain custom of wearing 
or giving mourning habits, and ail extrav- 
agant expenses about the interment of the 
dead.” 

This, excepting the word habits, is the same 
as appears by the London Discipline to have 
been embraced in their printed epistle of that 
year (1724), and doubtless was copied from it, 

London Yearly Meeting had previously, in 
1717, adopted the following : 

“ According to the primitive innocency and 
simplicity of Friends, it is the advice of this’ 
meeting that no Friends imitate the world in” 
any distinction of habit, or otherwise, as 
marks or tokens of mourning for the dead.” 

And, in 1745: : 

“ Whereas, a custom hath of late prevailed | 
with some amongst us of wearing mourning” 
at the funerals of their relations, contrary t= 
the ancient practice and repeated advice of” 
Friends, it is desired that Friends every where 
would discourage such a custom ; and those | 
ministering Friends whose company may be 
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desired at funerals are requested to signify 
to the persons concerned the uneasiness and 
difficulty they are put under, by reason of 
such appearances, which, by their presence, 
they may be supposed to countenance.” 

In 1751, the following, in their printed 
epistle, was incorporated in the Discipline: 

“Whilst others are putting on external 
marks of sorrow for the loss which this na- 
tion hath so lately sustained, let us demon- 
strate the sincerity of our sorrow, and ex- 
ress our gratitude and duty in a manner 
Siseming our holy profession ; for a conform- 
ity in mere exterhals, not agreeable to our 
principles, and contrary to the practice of 
our worthy ancients, will but expose us to the 
observation and pity of wise and discerning 
men.” J. M. T. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Baltimore Quarterly Meeting. held at Gun- 
powder, on the 12th of Ninth month, was not 
so large as usual.: A number of Friends were 
absent on account of the opening of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, and some were prevented 
from attending by sickness in their families. 

On First day, our friend A. H. was favored 
in the expositien of the principles of our So- 
ciety. He was followed by E. C. to much 
satisfaction. Dear John and Mary Needles 
were “at their posts.” Great solemnity pre- 
vailed, and the order among the young peo- 
ple was beautiful. 

On Second-day A. H. again appeared in 
testimony. I. H., from Long Island, suc- 
ceeded him, and afterward E. C., offered her 
tribute. It was an instructive and good 
Quarterly Meeting, and there were those 
present who could adopt the language, “It 
was good for me that I was there.” 


R. T. 
Ninth month 20th, 1875. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





Ninta Monru 16th, 1875. 

I thought a little account of a recent visit 
to Merion Meeting-house might not be unac- 
ceptable. Thou art aware that it claims to be 
the oldest in the country; it is where George 
Fox and William Penn have both preached. 
It looked to-day quaint enough to imagine 
those ancient standard-bearers holding forth 
to the eager multitude who thronged to hear 
them. It was easy to imagine those time- 
worn benches filled with listeners. Every- 
thing has a look of antiquity ; the old fash- 
loned ten-plate wood-stoves are resting upon 
bricks as in days of yore, instead of feet ; 
green baize doors lead up to the youths’ gal- 
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lery, but they are never opened now. The 
stately looking Friends who, in their neat 
attire, used to shake hands under the old 
button. woods, or drive up the green in their 
smart-looking gigs, are no longer there. They 
are resting in the quiet grave-yard adjoining. 
Even the places where they lived and died, 
their fine, rich farms, do not echo to the tread 
of their children’s feet, for they, too, are 
gone, and strangers, who knew them not, have 
taken their places; ‘‘ another generation who 
knew not Joseph.” 

The day was lowering, the place quiet and 
solitary, and as we drove up, the long row of 
sheds was empty, not one vehicle there. 
After lingering awhile we entered the grave- 
yard, in which repose the honored dead, who 
did not live in vain. Their faithful adber- 
ence to their convictions of duty, and their 
unpretending piety have left their impress, 
and can never pass away. Long rows or 
small stones bearing the same name, show 
where members of one family are buried to- 
gether, and bear witness to the distant period 
when the first one was laid there. The graves 
look neglected, save some few of recent date, 
newly made, which show tender care of loving 
hands. The wall is broken and falling to de- 
eay. The whole place needs repairing; yet 
it is not for want of love for those departed 
or interest in the old meeting-house, but 
that there are so few members left (there are 
but five now) to bear the burden. They are 
eager and willing to do their part, and are 
even now endeavoring to call together the 
scattered households to raise the means to 
save the time-honored building and grave- 
yard from decay. 

Perhaps some who read these lines may feel 
willing to put their shoulders to the wheel, 
and help them in their undertaking.* 

We left the grave-yard on seeing a sclitary 
vehicle enter and drive under the old shed 
beside our own, and were soon walking beside 
tw» of a family of four, who are almost the 
only members, and who, twice a week, leave 
their own home to sit together in silence here. 
We entered by different doors, and took our 
places, two on one side of the house and two 
on the other, and sat down feeling that un- 
seen forms were around and the spirits of 
the just made perfect, and we felt that it was 
good to be there. After sitting awhile in 
silence, we shook our friends by the hand, and 
took our departure. 

This meeting-house is only six miles from 
Philadelphia, and yet, excepting on the hold- 
ing of the Circular Meeting, twice a year, 
there is seldom a Friend to go and sit beside 


* They can leave their contributions at the office 
ot Friends’ Intelligencer, 706 Arch street. Friends 
will need $3,000, they have raised $1300. 
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these solitary ones and strengthen their hands, 
not their faith, for they show their faith by 
their works. 





It seems remarkable that so many of our 
valued friends should have passed from mor- 
tal ken in my absence within the past two 
years. It contains a lesson by which I hope 

may profit. How does our dear friend bear 
the loss of her brother? That question, bow- 
ever, seems almost out of place in regard to 
one so near the kingdom always as she ap- 
pears to be. With such I sometimes think 
that there can be but little sense of separa- 
tion. The spiritual life is so much in the 
pre-eminence that the laying away of the 
poor worn casket is but as the removal of 
that which had fulfilled its part, and this re- 
moval now reveales to the spiritual vision a 
more glorious state by which faith in the 
great Unknown is increased, and the desire 
renewed so to live the few remaining days of 
our earthly tarriance, that we, too, may be 
permitted to partake of the “rivers of pleas- 
ure that flow at the right hand” of our 
Father in Heaven. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 2, 1875 








ILutnois YEARLY MEEtiInG.—In addition 
to the account of Illinois Yearly Meeting 
sent us last week, we have received from a 
correspondent another, which, though in some 
respects similar, contains, we think, too much 
of interest to withhold from our readers. We 
give the following extracts as containing fur- 
ther information, in regard to that favored 
and important occasion : 

“Seventh day evening, quite a Jarge com- 
pany gathered to open the Annual Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of First-day 
Schools. Reports from the Quarterly Asso- 
ciations were read, and also excellent Epistles 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore and Indiana 
Associations, and with the appointment of a 
few committees, the business of the session 
cloced. Warm words of approval and en- 
couragement were offered by our aged friend 
Ann Weaver and by Harriet E. Kirk, and 
others, when the meeting closed about half 
past 9 o’clock to meet again on Third day 
evening. 


Fifth-day morning the meeting again as 
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rn eenenennneneneencseneenenesansnaniin 
sembled, and heard the reports of various 


committees. One, upon the auditing of the 
accounts for the building of the Yearly Meet. 
ing-house, showed an estimated cost, when 
fully completed, of $5062.67, with receipts of 
$4796.08. 


The opening of Illinois Yearly Meeting jg 
now a fact of history, duly recorded in ity 
official records; but the many heart-warm. 
ings of the once isolated and scattered are 
only entered in the pages of unwritten hig. 
tory, known and read of the spirits so cheered, 
and of the All-seeing Eye. One aged Friend, 
87 years old, living fourteen miles distant, 
missed but one meeting, riding back and forth 
twenty eight miles a day in a carriage, sitting 
the long session, and declaring, at the close of 
the last sitting of five and a half hours, that he 
was feeling better than at the opening. During 
the week, a youths’ meeting was held at the 
meeting house, another in a Friend’s yard, 
and a second session of the First-day School 
Association also, closing its labors as a meet- 
ing till next year. Several house meetings 
and family sittings were held by different 
persons, and with cheerful and strengthened 


hearts, the visiting members started on their § 


homeward trips. 


The company of the Friends with minutes, | 


of Friends without minutes, and of the com- 
mittees of the two parent meetings was very 
acceptable, and their labors strengthening 


and helpful; and now, if we canstand firmly © 


to oug*principles, move fully up to the open- 
ings of the revealed wisdom, stop in the 


Light and not beyond, there has been in- — 
augurated a body destined to be more aggrea- — 
sive—more progressive and influential in © 
spreading the simple, but profound truths we © 
profess than perhaps any similar body formed — 
during this century—as it has a wider field, 7 


with a greater hungering and preparation 


among the people for the peaceable kingdom — 


of the Blessed Redeemer. If, however, we 


become wiser than the Light, and cannot 
hold to a living, regenerating faith in our 
foundation principle that.God reveals to 
the individual soul its duty, and leads, with 
His own wisdom, His attentive and obedient 
children into the building up of His power 
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I deeper stenncseniennsiteaennaat 
and the spreading of His Truth among men, 
then our zeal will scatter, and we shall only 
add another illustration of the truth that 
man is fallible, and his best works, unblest of 
God, are as the building of the tower of 
Babel.” 








MARRIED. 

MICHENER—ELY.—On the 23d of Ninth month, 
1875, at the residence o; Alfred Ely, Plumstead, 
Bucks county, Pa., with the approbation of Sole- 
bury Monthly Meeting, Edmund E., son of Comly 
and Mary B. Michener, to Phebe Anna, daughter of 
Alfred and Rebecca Ely, all of Bucks county, Pa. 


BROWN—LAMBORN.—On the 22d of Ninth mo., 
1875, at the residence of George S. Lamborn, Dru- 
more, Lancaster county, Pa, with the approbation 
of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, Jacob K. Brown, 
of Goshen, to Sallie E. Lamborn, of Drumore. 


DIED. 


COLES.—On the lith of Ninth month, 1875, 
Martha Coles, a minister, aged about 82 years. 


VALENTINE —Second month 18th, 1875, Han- 
nah Valentine, an Elder, in the 82d year of her age. 

Both the above-named valu d Friends were life- 
long members of Matinecock Preparative and West- 
bury Monthly Meetings, Long Island. 


HALLOWELL.—On the morning of the 30th of 
Seventh month, 1875, John T., son of Henry W. and 
Margaret T. Hallowell, aged seven weeks. 


HERITAGE.—On the 24th of Eighth month, near 
Mallica Hill, Eliza M., only child of George and 
Elizabeth M. Heritage, aged 5 months. 


SATTERTHWAIT.—On the 29th of Seventh 
month, 1875, Eliza Satterthwait, wife of Joseph M. 
Satterthwait, in the 66th year of her age. She had 
been an invalid for several years, which affliction 
she bore with great patience and resignation, allow- 
ing not the spirit of murmuring to have any place 
in her mind, possessing a knowledge of where, and 
an entire faith in Him to whom we apply for strength 
in weakness, and help in a needful time. In very 
early life she was shown by her Divine Master the 
path in which she must walk, in order that she 
might be qualified for one of His fold, which proved 
to be a narrow road. But it was only as she abode 
therein that she felt justified in any action. She 
was often called to minister unto the people, to 
testify of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. She 
was a devoted wife, an affectionate mother, kind 
neighbor and a great sympathizer with the sick and 
afflicted of all classes, ever ready to extend a help- 
ing hand tu such as long as she had strength. It 
was interesting and instructive to be with her the 
last few months of her time here. There seemed a 
heavenly atmosphere to pervade her room, and near 
her close, her mind was unusually bright; spoke to 
her children in a very impressive manner, com- 
mending them to the Father in whom they must 
trust, for He would be an anchor to their troubled 
minds. She leaves many friends to mourn the loss, 





ES 


with a clear evidence of her rest in the mansions of 


peace.— Hoopeston Chronicle. 


re cn aa ne ae 


_ Letsure is sweet to those that have earned 
it, but a burden to those who get it for noth- 
ing. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAY CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 67. 


(Continued from page 493.) 


THE GREAT DEAD OF TUSCANY AND SOME OF 
THEIR WORKS. 


It is surely a striking proof that the world 


does indeed move when Catholic Florence 
does cordial and costly honor to the memory 
of the sage who dared to use his observing 


and reasoning faculties in the examination of 
the physical universe, and who brought upon 
himself the condemnation of the learned 
theologians of his time, by reading intelli- 
gently the manuscript of God which He has 
placed eternally in the firmament. 

A beautiful Tribune or Temple, erected by 
order of the last Grand Duke of Florence, 
Leopold II, is attached to the museum of 
Natural History, and was inaugurated upon 
the occasion of the meeting of the Italian 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
at Florence in 1840. A statue of the Tus- 
can sage stands in the center, and around 
him are placed the busts of his principal pu- 
pils, and the very humble instruments with 
which he made his discoveries. For the ed- 
ification of those who value such relics, here 
is a finger which was cut from his hand when 
his remains were taken from their first rest- 
ing-place to the grand sarcophagus prepared 
for them in the church of Santa Croce. I 
care nothing for the poor little bone, albeit 
it may have been instrumental in dispelling 
the gloom snd superstitious darkness of the 
fifteenth century, as it helped to steady the 
telescope, or guide the pen or pencil of the 
glorious pioneer of modern astronomical re- 
search. 

One of the first objects which claim our 
attention on entering the temple is a fine 
large fresco which represents Galileo demon- 
strating the law of falling bodies in a public 
lesson at Pisa. Sympathizing friends, filled 
with something like his own enthusiasm for 
truth are around him, but resentful enemies 
are also present, who are filled with wrath, 
that the student of nature dares to teach and 
advocate the principles which have been un- 
folded to him, but which they cannot find in 
the ancient books they considered the source 
of all wisdom. ‘‘ Who is this upstart,” they 
seem to say, “‘ who presumes to be wiser than 
what is written?” and look resolutely away 
from the rolling ball which is obeying the 
law of the universe before their eyes. Here, 
too, is shown the young Galileo standing in 
attentive attitude before the vibrating lamp 
in the Cathedral at Pisa. In another place 
he is observing the orb; of heaven through 
the telescope; and in yet another mural pic- 
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ture we see him old and blind, dictating to 
his loving pupils who are seated around him. 
He is almost done with time now, but he is 
yet zealous and earnest that what has been 
revealed to his understanding shall not per- 
ish with him, but become an everlasting in- 
heritance to all future generatious. His eyes 
are now closed to the physical world, which has 
been to him so great a bock of revelations 
and memory, reason and scientific imagina- 
tion are building up the fabric of knowledge 
from the materials acquired. * turn again 
to the sculptured marble which shows the 
sage in his prime, standing with broad brow 
upturned toward the firmament. Reverently 
he reads the hand-writing of Creative Wisdom, 
and I can imagine the ungovernable impulse 
which must have burned within him to make 
plain to others the beautiful lessons he has 
learned from the Great Teacher, the archi- 
tect of the heaven of heavens. 

In the Tribune of Galileo are also pre- 
served the instruments with which were made 
the earlier experiments of the Florentine 
Academicians. The globes of lead by which 
it was proposed to test the compressibility of 
water. They have been squeezed into cubes 
almost, and there they lie upon the shelf to 
attest the fact that at such a time the Pro- 
fessors of the Academy put an earnest ques- 
tion to Nature—and that she replied truth- 
fully, but partially. She has to be cross- 
questioned to give the full and rounded whole 
of truth. 

Besides the telescopes of Galileo, there are | 
treasured up here the instruments of his be- 
loved and gifted pupils, Viviani and Torri- 
celli. Viviani was a celebrated mathema- 
tician, and when he died, 1703, he desired to 
be laid to rest beside the great master, in one 
of the chapels of Santa Croce. Galileo had 
earnestly desired interment in the nave of 
the ancient church beside the remains of his 
ancestors, but the Romish authorities would | 
not permit s> honorable a place to be given 
to the ashes of the bold scientist. Viviani, 
knowing the wish of his master, had raised a 
sum of money sufficient to erect an appropri- 
ate monument in the nave of Santa Croce, 
but it was not till 1757, that at a meeting of 
the Professors of the University, and the 
members of the Academy, and of the Fran- 


ciscan friars of Santa Croce, it was resolved to | 


disinter the remains of Galileo and Viviani, 
and bear them to the monumental resting- 
place. His marble semblance now looks 
toward the low lying slab in the center of the 
aisle, which covers the resting-place of an 
earlier and a notable Galileo, of whom the 
marble testifies, that this ancestor, of the 
martyr of science “was, in his times, the 
head of philosophy and medicine, who also, 
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in the highest magistracy, loved the republic 
marvelously ; whose son, blessed in inher. 
itance of his holy memory and well-passed ang 
pious life, appointed this tomb for his father, 
and for posterity.” Says John Ruskin: “ Yog 
may observe in this epitaph on what was 
based the pride of Florence. That her phi- 
losophy was studied together with the usefy} 
arts, and as a part of them ; that the masters 
in these became naturally the masters of pub. 
lic affairs; that in such magistracy, they 
loved the State, and neither cringed to it nor 
robbed it; that the sons honored their fath. 
ers, and received their father’s honor as the 
most blessed inheritance.” 

It is utterly vain to think of giving a de- 
scription of the great Museum of Natural 
History to which the Tribune of Galileo is 
attached. To me it was simply marvelous, 
and I vainly wished I might go again and 
again and build up the waste places of my 
own defective knowledge from this rich store. 
house. Among the most interesting objects 
here are the anatomical wax preparations, 
which illustrate in the most wonderful man- 
ner the complex and beautiful animal struct. 
ure. Here we have the magnified anatomy 
of the lobster, cuttle-fish, earth-worm, and 
the tongues of molluscs; here is the egg in 
the various stages of development; the an- 
atomy of the various types of vertebrates; 
and, most interesting and valuable of all, 
here are specimens of human anatomy which 
make the mysteries of the house of life ac- 
cessible to the unlearned multitude. 

In the Botanic Gardens attached to the 
building are over 121,000 plants, including a 
fine collection of Palms, Cycadeze, Conifers, 
Tree ferns, Orchids, Draconx, Maranite, &e, 
What a place for the lover of plant life, and 
the student of the beautiful science of bot- 
any! 

Of mornings spent in the Uffizi and Pitti 
Galleries, and in the National Museum, I 
can only make most hasty mention. ‘The 
treasures of a thousand years of high culture 
of the fine arts are not to be appreciated ex- 
cept by long and attentive study, such as we 
cannot pretend to give in this short visit. 

Admission to the Pitti and Buonarotti is 
quite free, and each hall-is furnished with 
cards on which the names of the objects are 
printed. Convenient seats tempt to prolonged 
contemplation at the most desirable points, 
and obliging officials are at hand to give any 
information, or to direct the sight-seer from 
place to place. 

Around the choicest and. loveliest of the 
pictures sit the copyists, transferring, with 
more or less success, the fine fancies of the old 
masters to new canvas. If I had the purse 
of Fortunatus, I would possess one of these holy 
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angels, which an enthusiastic-looking young 
woman is copying from the border of the 
splendid Altar-piece of the Virgin and Child, 
by Fra Angelico. I would take this trium- 

hant, yet tenderly spiritual being who bears 
a golden trumpet, or this, with meekly folded 
arms, who floats gently onward, with radiant, 
down cast brows, on some mission of love or 
of consolation. 

The collection of paintings and of sculp- 
ture through which we wander is accounted 
the richest and the most varied in the world, 
though less extensive than the Vatican and 
the Louvre; having a. vast wealth of fine 
Greek and Roman antiques, as well as repre- 
sentatives of every age and every school of 
art. 

Here is a marble group entitled The 
Drunken Bacchus and Faun, by Michael 
Angelo, which looks marvelously like an 
antique. Concerning it, I find the following 
anecdote : 

“During the palmy days of Michael An- 
gelo, his rivals strove to disparage him by 
comparing his works with the antique. To 
confound his uujust critics, the artist made 
this group, broke off the right hand, which 
holds a cup, and buried the rest in the ground. 
After a time he contrived that it should be 
found, and its discovery reached the ears of 
his adversaries. When they had cleared the 
earth from it, they immediately judged it a 
very fine antique. Michael Angelo came, 
too, but was much less enthusiastic in praise. 
His rivals asked him, scornfully, if he could 
equal it, upon which he astonished them by 
intimating that this was his work, and pro- 
duced the hand he had broken off in proof of 
his assertion. 
silenced, and thus did the great artist prove 
his power.” 

From the Uffizi we pass along a covered 
corridor, lined with rich Gobelin tapestries, 
and works of the painter and the sculptor, to 
the fine Palazzo Pitti, on the south side of the 
Aro. This was the royal residence during 
the few years that Florence was capital of 
Italy, and we are shown the grand apart- 
ments which are yet reserved for the use of 
the king when he visits Florence. More than 
500 pictures, many of them of great value, 
are treasured up here, as well as wondrous 
— beautiful mosaics. and countless sculp- 
ures, 


_ At the National Museum, in the interest- 
ing old Palazzo del Podesta, is a collection 
intended to illustrate the history of medieval 
and modern culture in Italy. Here is the 
most authentic portrait of Dante, by Giotto, 


Which, after a long repose under layer after 


layer of whitewash, was brought to light in 


Thus were envious critics. 
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1841, but which has been almost ruined by 
restorations since. 

But the old grim palace itself is of more 
interest to me than any of its contents. 
Hawthorne accounts its great interior court 
one of the most picturesque places in Flor- 
ence, “with the lofty height of the edifice 
looking down into the enclosed space, dark 
and stern, and the armorial bearings of a long 
succession of magistrates carved in stone upon 
the walls, a garland, as it were, of these 
Gothic devices, extending quite round the 
court.” 

This building was erected as the residence 
of the Podesta, the chief criminal magistrate 
of the repablic. The law required that this 
officer must be a Guelph, and that he must 
be a native of some other state of Italy. In 
later times, this palace has served the pur- 
pose of a prison, but now its more beneficent 
use is, to preserve the relics of art, and to 
delight the eye and instruct the underatand- 
ing of the traveler. 

We easily found the way to the house of 
Michael Angelo, called the Palazzo Buona- 
rotti, in the Via Ghibillina. In 1858, the 
last of the race bequeathed it and its con- 
tents, including all the treasures of his great 
ancestor, to the city of Florence. It was to 
be preserved unchanged, not only as regards 
the arrangement of the building, but in the 
disposition of the furniture. 


The rooms are not large or magnificent, 
but look suitable to be the home of the stu- 
dious man of genius. In them we are shown 
some works of his own production, and one 
room is completely lined with paintings which 
represent the important eveuts of his career. 
We did not ask to have opened the old ches- 
nut-wood presses in which are preserved some 
of his manuscripts and other articles which 
belonged to him; though they would be of 
great interest to the investigator who under- 
stands the language. 

Passing one day along the Via Maggio, my 
attention was arrested by a marble tablet 
over the entrance to a rather modern-looking 
house, on which was an inscription in Italian. 

This, then, is the Casa Guidi in which the 
poet Elizabeth Barrett-Browning lived and 
died, and from those windows she looked 
down on the troubled multitudes who were 
agonizing for liberty. Her heart was with 
the people among whom she sojourned so long ; 
but she did not live to see Italy free aud 
united. Saysa writer: “The voice of a lit- 
tle child, singing beneath her window in the 
Via Maggio, ‘O bella Liberta,’ was the pro- 
phetic twittering of the first adventurous 
swallow announcing the advent of spring- 
Would that she might have seen those spring- 
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time prophecies unfold into glorious summer 
fulfilment.” 

Through an op-n doorway, we enter the 
the court of the Casa Guidi, and ask an old 
woman, who seems to be in charge, if we ma 
see the rcoms where the poet lived. She tells 
us that it is impossible, for they are occupied, 
and one of the family is sick. She adds, with 
much feeling, that she was the servant of 
Mrs. Browning, and was with her till her 
death, and spoke with great affection of the 
gentle, dark-eyed woman who loved Italy, 
and specially loved the Tuscan people and 
‘this Florence of ours.” And now we must 
make a visit to the Protestant cemetery at 
Florence, a beautiful oval enclosure in the 
outskirts of the city, where her ashes rest. It 
was first laid out by the Reformed Swiss 
Church, in 1828, and is now under the care 
of a committee composed of Swiss, German 
and English Protestants. The city limits 
pow enclose it, and no further interments are 
permitted here, but it is preserved as a pub- 
lic square; and a custodian readily admits 
us. We walk up the central avenue, and 
rest awhile at the foot of the beautiful mar- 
ble column surmounted with a cross, which 
was the gift of Frederick William of Prussia, 
who visited it in 1857. Here there is a 
moderate elevation from which, at this sunset- 
time, there are fine views of the beautiful city 
with its great mother-like dome and majestic 
campanile, and its more beautiful monastery- 
crowned hills. A short distance down theavenue 
to the right is the simple grave of Theodore 
Parker, who died at Florence in 1860, in his 
50th year, worn out with the warfare of a 
life devoted to an uncompromising conflict 
with all wrong among men. Just before his 
death, he wrote to a friend: “I never fought 
for myself, nor against a private foe, but have 
gone into the battle of the nineteenth century 
and followed the flag of humanity. Now I 
am ready to die, though conscious that I leave 
half my work undone, and much graio lies in 
my fields waiting only for Him that gather- 
eth sheaves.” 

It requires quite a persevering search to 
find the beautiful monumental stone of E. B. 
Browning. It is of white marble, consisting 
of a cubic sarcophagus, supported by six col- 
umns, which reston an ornamented base. On 
the front is a medallion-likeness of what the 
poet was, perhaps, in the freshness of youth, 
and the letters, E. B. B., O. B., 1861. 

I have been astonished at the very little 
interest English travelers generally take in 

























































































































































































their isles—sometimes, even inquiring if she 
was an American lady. I believe her works 
| are much more widely read and appreciated 
} in our country than in her own. 
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to her little sun, her “ Florentine,” the-cangg ~ 
of the grief of Italy, and how 






these memorials of the most gifted woman of 








I love to imagine her gravely explaining 


“‘God’s fruit of justice ripens slow: 
Men’s souls are narrow.” 


Her love for Italy is indicated in her desire 
to identify her beautiful child with the peo. — 
ple among whom he was born : 


‘‘ They say your eyes, my Florentine, 
Are English: it may be; 
And yet I’ve marked as blue a pair 
Following the doves across the square 
At Venice by the sea.”’ 


One of our bright and beautiful mornings 


in Florence is devoted to a leisurely visit to 
the church of Sinta Croce, the “ Pantheon of 
Tuscany,” where we are thrilled with the 
consciousness that we stand among memorials 
of the most honored of her departed sons, 
Among others, famous for their patriotism or 
for their genius, upon his monumental sepul- 
chre stands the bust of Michael Angelo, sad 
and stern, and is considered a most faithful 
likeness. The semblance of the exiled Dante, 
even more stern and sombre, looks down from 
the huge urn where his ashes do not rest ; and 
on the other side, the rugged features of 
Galileo can be seen amid the gloom. But our 
main purpose in coming here this radiant 
morning is to examine some of the old fres- 
coes which have lately been discovered under 
an investing layer of whitewash. 
rected to repair first to the first chapel on the 
right of the high altar, called the chapel of 
the Bardi della Liberta, which is all covered 
with frescoes by Giotto, painted in the early 
part of the fourteenth century. This, John 
Ruskin considers, the most interesting and » 
‘perfect little Gothic chapel in all Italy, be- 

cause there is no other of the great time which 


Tam di- 


has all its frescoes in their place; and these 


frescoes are the work of Giotto at his matur- 


ity. The chapel commemorates the faith, the 


teachings and the works of St. Francis, of 


Assisi, who sent his colony, of disciples to 
teach and preach in Florence in 1212. The 
painter has given us the likeness of the holy 
man himself in one of the four divisions of 
the vaulted ceiling. In front of him, over 
the entrance arch, is Poverty, on his right 
hand is Obedience, and on his left is Chastity. 
These, Ruskin calls the three commanding 
angels of his order. Poverty is clad in a 
beggarly robe, and flies from a black hound ; 
Chastity, watched by angels, is veiled and 
imprisoned in a tower ; while Obedience bears 
the yoke, and lays her hand on a book. On 
the side walls are various events in the life 
of St. Francis, ending with the death scene 
with his brethren weeping around him. 

It is wonderful that these interesting fres- 
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ag nesses 
coes, commemorative of a great reformer in| say it with emphasis to each Christian who 
the church, should have so lost their estima- hears me, Never indulge that habit, never al- 
tiun in medizeval days as to have been rudely | low sacred things to be jested at without re- 
smeared with whitewash, and gratifying that | buke; but keep them as you would the min- 
the taste for delicate and masterly delineation | iature of your mother,—for no vulgar hands 
of exalted sentiment has strengthened in our| to touch. There is, an anecdote of Boyle, 


day. that he never pronounced the name of God 
Over the principal entrance to Santa Croce, | without an audible pause; and whatever you 


isa bropze statue of Louis, Bishop of Tou-| think, I recognize in it the dictate of a wise 
louse. Above his head are the letters I. H. S.| heart. We need this reverence in the air of 
(Jesus Hominum Salvator.) The letters were | our social life, and its neglect will palsy our 
placed here by Bernardino of Sienna after the | piety.— E. A. Washburn. 
plague in 1737. It is related of him, that 
having remonstrated with a maker of playing- \ 
cards upon the sinfulness of his calling, the FUNGUS IN A FLAMINGO. 
man pleaded poverty and the needs of his} Prof. Leidy remarked that a pair of Flam- 
family. “Oh,” replied Bernardino, “I will | ingoes had recently died in the Ganket of the 
help you.” He wrote the Jetters I. H. S., and | Zoélogical Society at Fairmount Park. Dr. 
advised the maker to gild and paint these on | Chapman, who had dissected the birds, called 
the cards, and sell them. He did it, and his | his attention to the diseased condition of the 
illuminated letters were very successful, be-| lungs of one of them, the other not being af- 
ing, perhaps, more profitable to the maker | fected in this respect. The posterior part of 
than the grotesque pictured cards with which | the lungs on both sides, contiguous to the 
so much evil and ruin are associated, Would | abdominal air sacs, was occupied by an in- 
that no one could be found in all the world | durated brown substance, in striking contrast 
ever to make another ! with the usual bright roseate hue of the 
We spent another morning in Florence at | neighboring pulmonary tissue. An incision 
the church of Santa Maria Novella among made into the indurated substance exhibited 
the earlier and ruder frescoes of Giotto, | brown compact surface with greenish-black 
painted in his boyhcod when Cimabue, the dots which corresponded with the bronchial 
greatest artist of the day, took him from his tubes. On microscopical examination the 
flocks on the hill-sides, and opened the way substance was found to be pervaded yith 2. 
for him to rise higher than his master, be-| fungous vegetation, and the greenish-black 
coming one of the great painters of Italy. dots were due to the fruit heads profusely 
Says Ruskin, ‘‘ Whatever other men dreamed | covered with colored spores. 
of, he did. He could work in mosaic, he} Prof. Owen, upwards of forty years ago, 
could work in marble; he could paint; he| mentioned the existence of a green mould he 
could build; and all thoroughly: a man of| had observed in the lungs of a Flamingo, 
supreme faculty, supreme common sense.” | Which died in the menagerie of the Zoélogical 
His great point of superiority was, that he | Society of London, but he gave no description 
studied Nature for his model, both in form | of the plant by which we can recognize it. 
and in expression, forsaking the formalism | Since then, many accounts have been given 
that had fettered the genius of previous artists, | of the existence of fungous vegetation in the 
diseased lungs of various birds, but I think 


Fifth month 12th, 1875. 
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RELIGIOUS IRREVERENCE, 


it has not been determined whether the dis- 
eased condition was due to the fungus, or. 
whether this was a subsequent production. 


Unbelief comes oftener from irreverent asso-| The plant observed in our diseased Flam- 
ciation than intellectual doubt. The snecr of ingo belongs to the Moulds or Mucedines, and 
a Voltaire has killed more than all his argu-| is evidently an Aspergillus. A number of 
ments, A jesting tone of talk on religious| species of this genus. have been described, 
truths, a habit of reckless criticism on relig- | growing on various decaying substances. The 
lous things, is to take the name of God in|common Blue Mould found in cheese and 
vain as truly as the vulgar oath; and when | bread kept in a damp place, is the Aspergillus 
Thear him who calls himself a Christian, or | glaueus. From this the mould of the Flam- 
a gentleman, indulging in burlesque of this | ingo is quite distinct in the structure of the 
sort, I at once recognize some moral defect in | fruiting receptacles, in which respect it more 
him. Intellect, without reverence, is the nearly resembles the Aspergillus dubius, grow- 
head of a man joined to a beast. There are|ing on rabbit’s dung. The Aspergillus of 
many who think it a proof of wit; but it is|the Flamiogo, I suspect to be the same as 
the cheapest sort of wit, and shows as much | one described by M. Robin, under the name 
lack of brains as of moral feeling. I would | of Aspergillus nigrescens, discovered by him 
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in the lungs of a pheasant (Phasianus colchi- 
cus) affected with phthisis. 

In the Flamingo mould, the mycelium con- 
sisted of a dense flock of delicate ramifying 
filaments pervading the indurated pulmonary 
tissue, which consisted largely of nucleated 
cell elements and granules. The threads of 
the mycelium were branching, and occupied 
on the interior with clear globules appearing 
like rows of beads. The threads measured 
usually the sj th of a millimetre or less in 
diameter. : 

The fruiting stems (see accompanying fig- 
ure) were straight, from one-fourth to two- 
fifths of a millimetre long, not 
articulated, usually simple, and 
rarely divided approximating a 
right angle, near the head. They 
were about the ;!,th mm. wide 
at the mycelial origin and double 
the width approaching the head. 
The head continuous with the 
stem was pyriform; or the stem 
expanded into a globular recept- 
acle, which was closely crowded 
with linear processes, or sporo- 
phores, supporting the spherical, 
translucent colored spores. The 
latter profusely invested the 
heads, but were too ripe and 
readily detached to determine 
their exact arrangement in re- 
lation with the sporophores. 
These, on the contrary, remained 

336 diam. 4rmly attached to the receptacle. 

The receptacles measured from 
the ,|,th mm. to the ,th mm. The stratum of 
sporophores was from ;{,th mm. tothe ,3,;th 
mm. thick. The spores were the ;4,d mm. 
in diameter. 

By transmitted light, the spores appeared so 
faintly colored that the tint was undeter- 
mipved ; by reflected light, in mass they ap- 
peared of a greenish hue. The receptacles 
including the sporophores appeared fuscous 
- transmitted light, but white by reflected 
ight. 

In M. Robin's plate of A. nigrescens he 
represents most of the fruiting stems as artic- 
ulated, but in our plant none of this character 
were detected.— Proceedings of Academy of 
Nat. Sciences, First mo. 19th, 1875. 


—_—_ +~er- 








THERE is one kind of wisdom which welearn 
from the world, and another kind which can 
be acquired in solitude only. In cities we 
study those around us; but in the retirement 
of the country, we learn to know ourselves. 
The voice within us is more distinctly audible 
in the stillness of the place; and the general 
affections of our nature spring up more fresbly 
in its tranquility and sunshine, nurtured by 


| —Good Words, 


the healing principle which we inhale with 
the pure air, and invigorated by the genial 
influences which descend into the heart from 
the quiet of the sylvan solitude around, ang 
the soft serenity of the sky above.—Long. 
fellow. 








THE BRIDGE OF LIFE, 


Across the rapid stream of seventy years, 
The siender bridge of human life is thrown; 
The past and future form its mouldering piers ; 
The present moment is its frail keystone. 


From “ dust thou art” the arch begins to rise, 
“To dust” the fashion of its form descends ; 

‘‘ Shalt thou return,” the highest curve implies, 
In which the first to the last lowness bends. 


Seen by youtb’s magic light upon that arch, 
How lovely does each far-off scene appear! 
But ah! how changed when on the onward march, 
Our weary footsteps bring the vision near ! 


’Twas fabled that beneath the rainbow’s foot 
A treasure lay, the dreamer to bewitch ; 
And many wasted in the vain pursuit 
The golden years that would have made them rich, 


So where life’s arch of many colors leads, 
The heart expects rich wealth of joy to fiud; 
But in the distance the bright hope recedes, 
And leaves a cold gray waste of care behind. 


A sunlit stream upon its bosom takes 
Th’ inverted shadow of a bridge on high, 
And thus the arch in air and water makes 
One perfect circle to the gizer's eye. 


So ’tis with life ; the things that do appear 

Are fleeti: g shadows on time’s passing tide, 
Cast by the sunshine of a higher sphere 

From viewless things that changelessly abide. 


The real is but the half of life; it needs 
The ideal to make a perfect whole ; 

The sphere of sense is incomplete, and pleads 
For closer union with the sphere of soul. 


All things of use are bridges that conduct 

To things of faith, which give them truest worth; 
And Christ’s own parables do us instruct 

That heaven is but the counterp:rt of earth. 


The pier that rests upon this shore’s the same 
As that which stands upon the farther bank ; 
And fitness for our duties here will frame 
A fitness for the joys of higher rank. 


Oh! dark was life without heaven’s sun to show 
The likeness of the other world in this; 

And bare and poor would be our lot below 
Without the shadow of a world of bliss. 


Then let us, passing o’er life’s fragile arch, 
Regard it asa means, and not an end ; 

As but the path of faith on which we march, 
To where all glories of our being tend. 


a OR 


KNOWLEDGE cannot be acquired without 
pains and application. It is troublesome, 
and like digging for deep waters; but when 
you once come to the spring, they rise up to 


meet you. 
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From the Public Ledger. 
DRAWING CONCLUSIONS, 


It is somewhat strange while in all mate 
rial and practical matters the necessity for 
previous preparation of a more or less thor- 
ough nature is universally admitted, that in 
the decisions or conclusions of the mind which 
we are continually forming but little stress is 
laid on any such requirement. We instruct 
our children in the various branches of knowl- 
edge; we teach them to fulfil their domestic 
and social relations; we prepare them for 
some useful and honorable occupation, but 
how seldom do we even attempt so to educate 
and keep in exercise their mental faculties as 
to enable them to form correct and unprej- 
udiced conclusions. Even in self-culture it is 
often the last thing at which we aim. Infor- 
mation of all kinds is eagerly sought, but the 
cultivation of those faculties which enable us 
to weigh impartially both sides of a subject, 
to investigate without prejudice, and to em- 
brace opinions only from a firm conviction of 
their trath, ee but little of our delib- 
erate thought. Yet when we consider how 


common are the errors of judgment into which 
we continually fall; how greatly our decisions 
are influenced by desires, passions and pre- 
possessions ; how often we are deceived by de- 
lusions and cheated by fallacies, we can but 
realize something of the importance of a men- 
tal training that shall improve, direct and 


strevgthen the judgment. Even the evidences 
of our senses need the constant exercise of 
the judgment to enable us to place reliance 
upon them. One impression overpowers an- 
other, and, though the sense always performs 
its duty correctly, our conclusions are often 
wrong for want of knowledge, and the trained 
faculty that enables us to give to each impres 
sion its true value. 

The same is true of all other conclusions. 
There is nothing more common than to hear 
persons declare confidently, after the most 
cursory investigation, that such a thing is the 
certain cause of an event, or its result, and 
the familiar phrase, “it stands to reason,” is 
often upon lips that would utterly fail in 
the attempt to prove the reasonableness 
of their assertions. There is a self-discipline 
to which every one may subject himself, that 
will go far towards correcting hasty and ill- 
drawa conclusions. Careful self-examination 
will convince us all of much ignorance on 
matters where others are well informed, and 
will thus lead to a humility of mind and a 
modesty of expression which are among the 
first requisites. The best cultured judgment 
will ever be the most familiar with the possi: 
bility of its own errors, and the most willing 
to receive correction upon good grounds. In- 
deed, without this mental attitude, no real 
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education of the judgment can take place. 
He who blindly adheres to preconceived opin- 
ions, refusing to listen to or even to think 
upon the other side, is in no position to arrive 
at truth. Even should he be correct in that 
one particular, his spirit, narrow, contracted 
and one-sided, can neither appreciate nor em- 
brace truth, which, in its largeness of liberty, 
courts all possible scrutiny, and welcomes the 
closest investigati »n. 

There is a strong tendency in us all to be- 
lieve what we desire to be true, and to draw 
those conclusions to which our inclinations 
lean. If this is cherished, it is fatal to any 
culture of the judgment. It induces us to 
seek for all the evidence on one side, and to 
ignore all on the other; to receive and wel- 
come the one as a friend, to dislike if not to 
resist the other as an enemy. This tendency 
is so universal, and so insidious, that the 
utmost watchfulness is needed to oppose it. 
The love of -truth must triumph over all 
other affections, the desire to possess it must 
overpower all other inclinations, the mind 
must be trained to resist its wishes until they 
are proved right, if we would form true con- 
clusions. To this more than to any otHer 
cause, must we attribute the fierceness of 
dispute, the bitterness of spirit, the animosity 
and enmity that exist between parties and 
sects. 

Each, allowing the wish to be father to 
the thought, cherishes fondly and repeats flu- 
ently the arguments which are used to uphold 
his platform, at the same time inwardly re- 
jecting the consideration of the reasons urged 
against it. Could this spirit of bondage to 
the inclinations be abolished, and the free- 
dom of investigation which the pure love of 
truth would impart, be put in its stead, a 
harmony of feeling, and even a unity of view 
would in a great measure take the place of 
the division and antagonism that now exist. 
Such self-discipline will involve humility, 
patience, research, a careful balancing of 
evidence, and, above all, an open heart to re- 
ceive that which is unpalatable. Even then 
we must not always look for certainty, but be 
content to rest in that degree of probability 
which the evidence on all sides conveys, and 
in some cases the absolute suspension of the 
judgment may be its wisest, if least pleasant 
exercise. 

If efforts at such self-culture went no fur- 
ther than to turn conceit into humility, and 
a bold confidence of certainty into a diffident 
and patient waiting for evidence, its value to. 
society would be incalculable, but the work 
once begun will not rest there; each fresh 
truth thus gained, aod each conslusion thus 
drawn, will incite to vigorous and well di- 
rected action, and will be a power for good 
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in the world that no amount of vehement self- 
confidence can ever exert. 


— ++ en 


To DISAGREE in a choleric sort of way, as 
if a personal injustice had been done, in the 
spirit of contention and fault-finding, is one 
thing, and a discreditable and useless thing ; 
but to disagree thoroughly, honestly, diamet- 
rically, is perhaps the healthiest thing for the 
hearer as the speaker. 





NOTICES. 


Philadelphia First-day School Union will meet at 
Green street Meeting-house, on Sixth-day evening, 
Tenth month 8th, at 8 o’clock. An essay is éx- 
pected, and business, preparatory to the Association 
meeting, transacted. 





REOPENING OF FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


Race street, Girard avenue, West Philadelphia, 
Germantown and Frankford Schools will resume 
their sessions to-morrow morning, at 9 A. M. Green 
street, also, at 24 o’clock in the afternoon. All are 
invited to connect themselves with one or other of 
the schools. 





AFTERNOON MEETINGS. 

The Meetings for Worship on First-day evenings 
will be resumed at Race street and Green street 
Meetings to-morrow, at 74 P. M. The afternoon 
meeting at Spruce street, at 4 P. M. 





Burlington First-day School Union, will convene 
at Crosswicks, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 9th, 
1875, at 10 o’clock A.M. All interested are invited 
to attend. There will be ample conveyance from 
Bordentown for all who may go by rail. 


Mary J, Garwoop, 


Marrua OC, DsCov’ + Clerks. 


NOTTINGHAM QUARTERLY MEETING FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
UNION. 
The next meeting will be held at East Notting- 
ham, on Seventh-day, the 2d of Tenth month, at 
10 o’clock. A general attendance is desired. 
Tuomas P. Kiya, ) 
Mary F. Brows, s @/¢r#s- 





FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Stated meeting will be held at 820 Spruce street, 
on Fourth-day evening next, Tenth month 6th, at 
8 o’clock. Samuel Parrish will commence the read- 
ing of a paper concerning the Friendly Association, 
organized over acentury ago, for the protection of 
the Indian natives. Any, of either sex, who incline 
to attend, will be welcome. 

Wm. J. Jenks, President. 

N. E. Janney, Secretary, 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 


Have.been appointed within Salem, N. J., Quarter 
as follows: 


10th mo. 3d, Penn’s Neck, 10 A.M. 

" 10th, Salem, 10 A M. 
¢ 17th, Alloway’s Creek, 10 A.M. 
” 24th, Greenwich, 10.A.M. 


“ 3lst, Woodbury, 10 A.M. 
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1lth mo. 7th, Penn’s Neck, 10 A.M. 
a 14th, Upper Greenwich, 10 A.M. 
12th mo. 5th, Penn’s Neck, 10 A.M. 
Other Circular Meetings are : 


10th mo. 3d, Frankford, Phila. county, 3 P.y, 
- “Richland, Pa., 3 P.M. 

Birmingham, Pa., 3 P.M. 

- 10th, West Grove, Pa., 3 P.M. 

. 17th, Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A.M. 

e “ Catawissa, Pa., 3 P.M. 

Radnor, Pa., 3 P.M. 

Byberry, Pa., 3 P.M. 


a“ “ 


“ “ 
“ “ 


Se Un nna Re 


ITEMS. 

The New York Tribune states that the steamship 
State of Texas, which encountered the late gale in 
the Gulf of Mexico, arrived in that city on the 24th of 
last month. A large portion of the saloon was car. 
ried away, the port rails were broken, and every. 
thing movable on the upper deck had been swepy 
into the sea, The safety of the vessel, according to 
her owners, C. H: Mallory & Co., is due to the ef. 
forts of Capt. Bolger. The path of the hurricane, 
as given by the captain, was as follows: “It left 
the Gulf Stream, and was felt first in all its power 
at Santiago de Cuba on Sept. 11. Sweeping salon 
the southern coast of the island of Cuba, it struck 
Cape San Antonio in the western end of that islang 
on Sept. 12. Its full force was not felt at Key West, 
Thence it passed along the Gulf of Mexico, ap. 
proaching the Texas coast, overtaking the steam- 
ship and other vessels on Sept. 13, 14, and 15. Qn 
Sept. 16 it desolated Indianola and neighboring 
coast towns and villages, sweeping over Galveston 
on Sept. 17. It afterward exhausted itself acrog 
the Isthmus of Darien.” 
tioned that the barometer sank to 26.04, a lower point 
than he had ever noticed in a long coasting career, 
A special dispatch from Galveston reports that the 
town of Vetasco, Texas, is entirely swept away, but 
no lives were lost. A letter from tbe steamship ané 
railroad agent at Indianola says 200 houses were 
swept away, and the steamship and railroad wharf, 
which cost $206,000, is almost a total wreck. From 
150 to 200 lives were lost. Indianola was a village 
of about 1200 inhabitants; it was almost annihil- 
ated by the storm; not half a dozen buildings were 
left unhurt in the town. The place was flooded 
eight feet deep, and at night, when the storm was 
at its height, houses, stores, wharves, and the light- 
house were swept away. Lynchburg and San Ja- 
cinto, in Texas, were half washed away. The 
steamer City of Waco went ashore in Florida, but 
no lives were lost. 


GARIBALDI has caused inquiries to be made in 
Holland respecting the plans and expenditure pro- 
posed for the drying up of the Zuyder Zee, intend- 
ing to use the information in connection with his 
Tiber project. - 


Tue Emperor of Brazil contemplates a visit to 
Europe and the United States. On the 21st ult. the 
Minister of Public Works presented in the Chamber 
of Deputies a request of the Emperor to sanction a 
visit of eighteen months’ duration to Europe and 
the United States. 


In Egypt great attention is now being paid to the 
education of girls. The Khedive’s mother supports 
a school where 300 girls are being educated. There 
are a great many schools besides this, well provided 
with teachers, expressly for training girls and young 
women, 


The captain also mem * 
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FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH, 2, 1875. No, 32 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 0 FRIENDS. 


Has Removed from 420 NOBLE 8T. to WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED : 
449 NORTH FIFTH STREET, | °C" New Thibet Shawls. 
- PHILADELPHIA. a ee Our Plain Shade of Muslins. - 
ur Fure Monairs ve rowd. 
HOUSEKBEPERS, Our Silks in "Plain Shades. 


d those commencing Housekeeping, can purchase at 
” manufacturers’ prices, and a discount for cash, Our Flannels in all Grades & Colors, 














Our Table Linens. from 37 c. to $2.00. 
_ REFRIGERATORS, Our Kid Gloves in Dark Shades, 
Ironing Tables, Meat Safes, Tubs, Canton Flannels, from 10 ¢. to 374 ¢. 
eee, eee — Linen Hdkfs., from 12 c. to 60c. 
ain an apanne 
Tin Ware, JOHN H. STOKES, 
IRON AND WOODEN WARE of every description for FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
Kitchen use. FARSON & CO. Manufacturers, S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 













Nos. 220 & 222 Dock St., (below Walnut St.,) 
PHIDADELPHI A. 


A HOME BOARDING SCHOOL 
For ten small children, under guarded care. Address 
SARAH E. FELL, 
MECHANICSVILLE, BUCKS CO., PA. 


PRINTING. 


ee te eer te 


BAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS. 


Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding. 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 

A. P. MORRIS & CO., 
Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. 
TUTTERING.—U. 8. aman GaICR “(DR. 
White), 417 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. Best references. 
No pay until perfectly cured. Send for Circular. 


N.B.—28 Pcs. Black Mohairs at 50 cts. 
and 56 cts. A Bargain. 


EST END HOUSE.—Persons desiring Board- 
ing in a Friend’s Family, and directly on 
the beach, can find good accommodations at the 
West End House, Cape May. 
A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 


(Late Cutter and Foreman for Caas. C. Jacxson, deceased,) 
Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch. 
Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 
their patronage. 


TAILORING. 


GUSTAVUS Goiui2ah, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 

A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 


reasonable. 
aa PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.“@e 














PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


“Beautifull” ‘‘Charming!"" ‘'Oh, how tone Ml ‘“ What are they 
worth?” etc. Such are the exclamations of those who see the large, elegant 
new Uhromos produced by the European and American Chromo Publishing 
Co. Every one will want them. It requires no talking to sell the pictures, 
they speak for themselves. Canvassers, Agents, and Ladies and Gentlemen 
out of —— will find this the best opening ever offered 1o make 
aa ‘or full enn send stamp for confidential Circulars. 
Address F. GLEASON & CO., 738 Washington St., Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


SLE ARRAS 


a ae — most beautifal Designs, and all other Slate Work on hand 
or made too 
FACTORY. aND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 


WILSON & MILLER, 
PHELADELPHIA, PENNA. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, ‘TRIMMING STORE, No. 249 
South Eleventh Street, above Spruce, Philadel- 
phia. Have a good assortment of Trimmings 
and Dress Linings. Also fine modes, brown and 
mixed Yarns, best Berlin Zephyrs and American 
Zephyrs, Canvass, Superior Knit Goods always on 
hand and made to order. Wool and French Wad- 
dings and other Waddings of the best quality. 
Ladies Linen, Hosiery, Gloves, Collars and Cuffs. 
Friends Book Musiq Handkerchiefs and materials 
for Caps ; also Frien@, Caps made to order. 















— 
fa el zv 


(FURNITURE & BEDDING, 


262 South Second Street, 
—S 
PHLADELPHINY, WA 


~Faratare Warerooms, 227 W te Steet 


I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


{> Repairing, Varnishing aad Upholstesing neatly done 








ERSONS DESIRING BOARDING in a Friends’ 
family, can find good accommodation at 1607 
Chestnut Street. A. P. COOK. 
4t. 



































FRIENDS’ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
Ten Miles from Philadelphia, 

UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS, 
Gives a thorough Collegiate Education to both 
Sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. Forcatalogue, giving 
full particulars as to courses of study, Terms, etc., 

Address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 
TAYLOR ACADEMY. 
(Founded by T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 1857.) 


A SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL & COMMERCIAL | 


Institution for both Sexes. 
OOR. EIGHTH & WOLLASTON 8T3,, 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
RE-OPENS, 9th Month 6th, 18785. 


The sexes board in different buildings, each under the di- 
rect care of a teacher of the Academy. 


J. K, TAYLOR, Principal. | 


LincoLn, Loupon County, Va., 
6th Mgnth 4th, 1875. 

Having been one of the Board of Visitors to J. K. Taylor’s 
Academy, in Loudon County, Virginia, and also a grand- | 
parent of two of the students, it gives me pleasure to say, 
that the institution was conducted with ability and success. 

The removal of J. K. Taylor from our county, and the clo- 
sing of his school, caused general regret. 


SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 
Springboro, Ohio. 
under the management of Friends. Regular 
Classiical and Scientific Courses; also Preparato 
and Elective Courses. For both sexes. Two hours 
\ phy scal industry daily required, and remunerated, 
Fall Term commences with Ninth month (Sept, 
Ist, 1875. For catalogue and particulars addregg 
the President, AARON WRIGHT 
Springboro, Warren Co. , Ohio. 


~ GHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, — 


A Boarding School for both Sexes under the care 
{of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offers su- 
perior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy loca- 
tion. Convenient of access. Send for Circular. 
S. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chappaqua, Westchester Co., N. Y, 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 
CONCORDVILLE, DELAWARE CoO., PA. 
| Superior Buildings, home eare, earnest Teachers, able Lee 
| turers. Prof J. SPACKMAN has been added to the Corps 
| of Teachers. 
EDWARD D. PORTER, Prof. of Agriculture, Mathemat 
| ies and Engineering, in Delaware College, says: 
“It gives me pleasure to bear testimony of the high char. 
acter of Prof. Spackman as an accomplished instructor. He 


| is one of the best Classical and Mathematical ane, 
have ever met.” 


TERM COMMENCES, 9mo. 13. 


| TRUSTEES—Peircé Hoopes, Ellis R. Marshall, Ellwood! 
| Michener, Henry 8. Pratt, Levi K. Brown, David Ferris, Jou 
| Shortlidge, Lewis Palmer, Darlington Hoopes 


JOSEPH SHORTL (DGE, Principal. 


SHAWLS 





| 
| _ 


—FOR-— 


FALL AND WINTER, 


IN BEAVER, HIMALAYAN, MERINO, RAMPORE CASHMERE, 
BLANKET, CASHMERE, ETC., ETC. 


BOUND SHAWLS anp 
SHAWL BINDINGS. 


Our success in catering to the shawl wants of Friends, the past year, has war- 


ranted us in making still greater efforts to please. 


Having sent a buyer abroad to 


select from foreign markets, we are better prepared than ever with many new things 
made expressly for our sales, and not to be found in any other house. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


inth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 





